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Curios  and  Relics 

Clothing 
Shawls  &  Scarves 


Excerpts  from  newspapers  and  other  sources 

From  the  files  of  the 
Lincoln  Financial  Foundation  Collection 

200? .  o>S.  6  VS'Z'ii 


SHAWL  worn  by  Lincoln 


Fort  Dearborn  Magazine,  February,  1923 

The  blanket  shawl  illustrated  on  this  page,  and  on 
exhibit  at  the  Chicago  Historical  Society,  was  used  by 
Abraham  Lincoln  during  his  residence  at  Springfield 
and  later  at  Washington.  It  was  his  favorite  wrap, 
which  he  invariably  wore  when  visiting  the  telegraph 
office  and  hospitals  at  night  during  the  Civil  War. 

This  with  other  personal  articles  of  Lincoln  were 
obtained  by  Frank  G.  Logan  of  Chicago,  from  Charles 
Forbes,  Lincoln's  confidential  attendant,  in  1892.  Mr. 
Logan  in  1911  sent  these  valued  relics  to  the  Chicago 
Historical  Society  as  a  loan.   
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Courtesy  of  Chicago  Historical  Society.    Photo  by  F.  O.  Bel 

Abraham  Lincoln's  Blanket  Shawl 
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VmLE  SAM  BUYS 

LINCOLN'S  SHAWL 


Lory  ®f  ILoag^Sewgfet  Relic 
ToM  hj  Capto  OMr©yi 


f3.movm  ©oOeotlon  Ltoooto  wUca.  Ea 
RK  Grtlcl*(,  •The  Boy  Who  l^trroa  L,»a- 
cota,"  Sa  (tho  February  St  Nicliolas, 
Kath!«<an  Rsafl  Oooata  a®Bcrlb®s  how 
Caipt,  OJiflnoya  ©btaJined  om*  ©f  ®hoi&- 
mt  obJectB  foir  hlns  niHisaiimii 

Offla  a  womM  visitor  ^0'pp«!fl  feo- 
fBffw  gt>lng  oat  ©J  E&a  mtisemn  Bad  said 
t®  Catpt.  OltoJjrfii  "^©"j  Sis'sre  majay 
b«l<yy«<l  tMng&i  hut  1  h&v^  sometiiljis  oi 
Li!noolffl°B  whlo&  l»  fi«a^«r  Uiaa  aajr  of 

"Anfi  'W^katt;  BM7  tliffi^  b®T°  teiqi^ite^a 

"Th«  ©M  pJaliS  shawl  tt^  fe®  •sfWi9„" 

Tfe*  alsAwlJ  Here  It  wm  noakrtjr  wttfetn 
hla  grup,  and  li«  bad  e«*rch(Ea  &11  ever 
th*  ootintry  for  tel  H.@  o^ored  ttno 
ironaa  &  prio^  Si@  rafu^ed.  He> 
peadad  with  Ss«p  fe?  tha.  Ehfl.wl,  but  sho 
only  shook  hep  haai  "I  cannot  part 
with  it.  It  h&o  meant  so  much  to  m©, 
thla  big,,  homely  ehawl  that  h©  wore 
aroimd  his  stoopsd  shoulders.  Yon  oeo, 
my  mothef  wsut  a  friend  of  Mr®.  Lin- 
coln's. Whan  Mra.  Lincoln  ©ama  back, 
after  th«  Prasldent'e  death,  ah©  aokad 
sny  moth®r  to  naina  something;  of  Un- 
oolii's  that  ehs  would  Uk©  to  possess. 
My  mother  always  thought  of  hlina  In  th« 
plaid  ssliawl,  end  eha  reluctantly  asked 
If  Mm  Lincoln  would  part  with  it  The 
shawl  was  sent  her  a  faw  weeks  Later, 
and  I  ha.T©  alwa.ys  loved  It,  I  have  had 
sorrow  In  my  Ufo  and  dlaappoSntmsnts, 
but  somehow  that  old  plaid  shawl  Juat 
seemed  to  breathe  patience  and  to  stand 
for  ell  of  the  goodness  and  chaxity  in 
the  world.  It  may  come  to  you  some 
day;  but  X  couldn't  live  without  It  nov/." 

Realizing  that  here  wels  a  kindred 
spirit,  !n  her  love  and  admiration  for 
Lincoln,  the  old  collector  refrained  from 
urging  the  lady  to  part  with  her  keep- 
sake. Two  yeans  aftez-ward  he  received 
a  registered  package  from  Chicago,  and, 


■thta  Ilttla  notes  "My  mother  and 
In  bar  will  left  her  be!ove.fl  Lincoln 
shawl  to  yo-uf  snaseum." 

So  also  cam®  to  Capt,  Oldroyfl  other 
X^lnooln  relica  which  had  bean  preoloua 
keepsakes  In  a  family  and  made  valu- 
able additions  to  his  collection. 

The  last  bit  of  Lincoln's  writing  he 
boug-ht  from  the  White  House  guard 
who  had  preserved  It,  but  not  before 
dire  poverty  drove  the  family  to  part 
with  Jt-  The  g-uard,  too,  had  memo- 
ries connected  with  his  treasure.  Broken 
In  health  and  oplrits,  he  loved  to  tell 


of  th«  nlghS  when  Fr«elflent  Wacoln 
wrote  that  last  line. 

"He  was  all  ready  for  tJio  theatre. 
Mrs.  Lincoln  was  in  the  carriag-e,  im- 
patient for  him  to  Join  her.  A'  soldier 
outside  requested  a  pass,  and  I  took 
the  request  to  the  President.  Always 
considerate  of  others,  he  eat  down  and 
wrote  that  line — the  last  he  ever  wrote: 

"  'No  pass  Is  necessary  to  authorize 
any  one  to  go  or  return  from  Richmond. 
People  go  and  r^turij  Just  as  they  did 


>t/-tr-t>- 


May  3»  1933 


Mra>  H.  A.  Caxihfim 

My  dear  Mra*  CaiiheiQf 

"Thejife:  you  very  irocb  for  celling  to  our  altention 
the  LlBCOln  i6i®w  aad  we  should  like  ^0f7  i^^® 
history  of  this  shew  whidh  you  dalm  wm  knit  in  1833  SEd 
was  pj^sonted  Ijy  Iilnooln  to  some  person.    Cot  you  give  us 
the  name  of  the  person  to  whwa  Liacoln  presented  this  8te«(, 
whsr©  8h©  lives  end  trace  its  history  ftom  then  down  to  the 
profient? 

Very  aiacerely  yours. 


UkftLH 


Director 


my  6,  1932 


Mrs.  H.  A.  Ceaihaffl 
Vlrdan,  lUlnols 

Uy  daer  Ma^lenii 

Thsak  you  very  rmaki  for  caUias  our  attention  to 
the  furtiier  InfonaEtion  ©boot  the  red  she»l  which  Lincoln 
ppetent^a.  to  Mwy      sader.    It  Is  ini^osisibla  for  us  to 
put  aay  appfalael  upoa  ^  Lincoln  item,  ©s  the  enclosjd 
letter  will  ©3Eplein.    If  you  car©  to  sppreloe  it  *o  will 
tell  you  «^th«r  or  not  we  dasir©  to  hav©  it* 

Yery  eincerely  yourt. 


Director 


LMfLH 
Sno. 


3^ 


^^^^^  V^-ur^  ^CtcJ^^^  ^lriA^€yu<U  ^ 

yi^-^^   /)tti^  &.£jljL^  y>(-tLAA.^Oi2>>  ^  ^^Le^tt^z£. 
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LINCOLN  W  HISTORICAL 
RESEARCH  FOUNDATION 


Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 


LOUIS  A.  WARREN,  Director 

May  6,  1932 


Mrs.  H.  A.  CanlisJii 
Virden,  Illinois 

My  deer  Madsm: 

Thank  you  very  mch  for  calling  our  attention  to 
the  further  information  ahout  the  red  shawl  which  Lincoln 
presented  to  Mary  E.  Elder.    It  is  impossible  for  us  to 
put  any  appraisal  upon  ^ny  Lincoln  item,  as  the  enclosed 
letter  will  explain.    If  you  care  to  appraise  it  we  will 
tell  you  whether  or  not  we  desire  to  have  it. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 


Director 

(tOi,.  od-^.^^^2•■7^'»''■^-^--^• 


^/^^^-^^t^^^^c^^^^      l^yf .      ^^^^^  ^ 


•'•'THE  CENTER  OF  LINCOLN  INFORMATION  IN  AMERICA" 


May  12 »  1932 


Mrs.  H.  A.  (^mtai 
Tlydfija,  minola 

1^  doar  Mrs*  Cexihams 

Thaafc  you  wry  Hia<^  for  offering  us  tto  I'^oln 
Imt  I  oeimot  fml  that  n©  ©aw  to  ecqolre  it  4««t  &i 

W©  will  kMp  thia  Infoniietlon  on  hand,  however, 
end  posaiWy  call  Ita  attention  to  some  oa©  who  mjr  deair 
it. 

Very  aincerely  yoiira. 


Diraetor 

UMtm 


y^/^^   djL-^e^  J^nyi. 


^  O  ^^^^^ — ^  ^Jl^.^^-^a-*-*^ 


The  Lincoln  National  Life 

S  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


Inter-Office  Correspondence 


MINNEAPOLIS  OFFICE 


TO 


Dr.  L,  VJarren 

Lincoln  Life  Foundation 


DATE 


September  19,  1941 


SUBJECT 


DeaJ*  Doctor: 

Snclosed  with  this  note  to  you  is  a  letter  I  re- 
ceived in  the  mail  today  xirhich  is  self-esrolanatory, 

I  have  sent  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Helgerson  telling 
her  tliat  I  have  sent  her  letter  to  you  and  that  you  will 
contact  her  by  mail  and  furnish  her  v/ith  anything  that  is 
at  your  disposal  to  give  Mrs,  Helgerson  the  inf orciation 
that  she  wants. 


r.R.Gary:MG 
Enc. 


Yours  very  truly. 
Special  Representative 


Soptamibor  22,  19*^1 


j|y  dear  Ifr.  CajfyJ 

IHaak  you  Tory  swioli  for  calling  to  our 
attention  tb»  »iieifl  in  poB»©8sion  of  JfeB.  Helgoreon. 
You  vin  pleao©  find  ©aclooed  a  cokt  of  the  letter 
ve  are  writing  to  her. 

Very  truly  yours. 


LAMsBBT 


Pireetor 


U06  @«  St. 

%  dear  ifif»«  iblgoraon: 

We  regret  exceodiJBgl^  ti»£it  ¥^  ar©  jjot 
al^Ie  to  give        euoer  defl&ite  adTice  alK>ut  tlie 
sliQwl  viiiGfe  you  ijiftTe  vith  respect  to  its  aathenticity 
ae  li&tirlBg  l}(3an  vom  1)y  Alirahem  Xdnooln* 

Toa  viU  jOeaee  find  att&ched  a  little  1)ttn©tia 
vhXQh  tells  you  of  one  etsmil  i&  Ohioago.   We  fiM  t^t 
ve  Itaye  infoanoation  &l)oat  fi^e  otSsmes,  all  cl&iaed  to 
SgiTo  "been  offskod  tjgr  A^r^^ltm  MncQla.   TMs  ie  tlie  liest 
ire  c&a  do  ¥ltSi  respect  to  tMs  InqiiiJfy. 

Very  truly  yoisra. 


Director 


CORRESPONDENCE  SHEET 

MINNESOTA  WOOLEN  CO. 

F.  WARD      Pat,  li-n^^-f^ 


Salesperson's  Name_ 
Address  


USE  SEPARATE  SHEET  OF  PAPER  FOR  EACH  SUBJECT 

(IF  LETTER  IS/ABOUT  AN  ORDER.  PRINT  IN  FOLLOWING  SPACES  P^R  OUR  GUIDANCE) 


Customer's  Name. 
Street  Address 


Use  this  sheet  when  writing  about  any  subject  pertaining  to  your  work. 

Make  your  letters  brief  and  to  the  point.  
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A  ohaid  ^\Xoh  m»  mm»€  md  m»m  ^  4lir«ltaii  tiiidoaii  «^riaiK  ti»» 
will  bft  »Uo«d  «»  «ixld1»it4iM|  ill       U£ioo2j&  li<i«fM»%  ^I^^"*  lOth  Stre«t» 

A8»i«t«iit  Sttp#rtttt©i«l»at  »f  rnMonul  Capita  Birte»#  Dftpwrt^t  ef  th» 
Interior,  l^Mi  n^oh  hm  ms%&^  ©r       Un^olii  — 


williMMoo,  Of  i^mx&mr^»'  smtlmS^  mtmmr  of  &Xmsmmt  wiUlMwwaj  '^vt*®  m« 
tutor  ftt  the  *aiit#  ©f  the  yijii«8^  U^ooljt  ehil^  WlUli«  (wilUe) 

end  Thome  (T»4)«   HfWM  reeeivi»g  1^  iYeeia^mt  UnmU  m^^ 

ftoiow««iea©Mattts  to  Mr»#  WliUmsm      «mlr  ^%  "^^^  *«  feUwi 


sari.  Ame  WilUestson 


tkm  Plaid  ye*  •ead  m  ii  Jitet  now 
placed  la  ay  hBM»  Ijy  ywar  klad  and  worthy  eoa,   I  ^xeak 
yw*  fw  ^t  pretV  end  liiMftfUl  p»«»«®t  teat  «tm  8»re 
for  thoee  geed  wt«he«  te  Wieir  *»d  ewr  ©eimtry  whX^. 
proB^ited  yett  t©  preeeat  it» 

rmr  Se«?t» 


i,lBiM>l»  retJumed  the  ehei^  t©  Alejcander  Willl^iaeoii  eenetline  after 
^  iUiwuiiiU£»t4eii  of  the  Fr#»id»afc  ia  md»e  fhenter  ©»  me  ai#t  of  April  H» 
ise9  «^11«  attending  the  pley  "CMr  A?»rioiUft  oottels.**   this  1»  the  teiilldiai 
1ft  the  LlRooXa  mmm  |«  itew  looai»d  aad  wlwre  the lite  be 

plaoed  m  ejMMtiea  for  the  pablio.   m  a  lettiar  to  Hr,  ^immum  oa  Septea- 
<3  )ik&a  tAtmaiA  »iftk»8  ^ie  refereaee  to  the  dUftt   **X  pre»e»ted 


her  %  lS«f,  MTi.  Uaoola  raakee        referenee  to  the  glfti  preeeated 
ymi  the  ehiwrl,  dreeeiag:  gom  ii  eiippore,  a«  a  j?riimte  gift*  out  of  retpeot 
f or  yw  idUid  iater«wt  la  owr  fassily  as  your  iioodneee  to  »^  little 

i>M  ,  *  .        me  letter  »»d  a  oo|jy  «f  th®  letter  of  Freeldwat  IMoola 
to  Mni#  AW  WiUiuaiioa  «wrw  reoei^  with  tM>  shawl  and  are  to  be  exMhited 

The  ahMA  wa«  r^feained  by  Aleawader  m%3dmMm  uatll  Ma  death  la 
Srooiayn.  Mew  York,  m  ^H;190»,  diiriag;  hie        year,  aad  hy  iin,  / 
WiUlemwm  ttiitiX  her  death  to  19U,   It  mea  o«yse  iato       po»»e«»i<Mi  of 
»»•  iliirt*»Bea®h  Harr  lillMea  E*  who  wae  a  nleoe  of  Mr.  wHllaia- 

s<m.   It  wae  #se  wial*  of  Mra.  Kerr,  who  died  gu  Jimmi  28,  1948,  tiiat  the  ahewl 
me  to  be  pr«f«M|tod  to  the  Liaoola  mewas.   fhie  be^jweet  me  oerried  out  by 
her  distti^ter,  Mra,  Breeio,  after  ma  death  of  Ift-.  Wlllliaa  E,  KMT  on  Jtuie  17, 
1980, 


Chlefi|p>,  Sapt.  9th 
66 

Mr.  Mlll&maon 

liy  dear  3irs 

Your  Xettwr  %}m  rsceiTed  on  yci&terday.    As  to  the 
cariFieig<^>  liSiS  you  not  bettor  aaeartain*  at  vst&t  shop,  In 
N.Y.  you  can  deposit  it,  before  you  carry  it  th©r#?— Surely, 
there  are,  persoas  of  seans,  t-^ere  or  in  Phil. — -Kbo  would 
pur Che Be  it,  if  for  no  other  reeaoa  than  it  herin«  been  the 
property  or  jay  lajaented  husband.    I  reoeired  the  newspaper, 
containing  liie  sad  intelligence  of  I>r,  Henry's  death.  The 
story  it  eoateina,  that  vm  m»>T9  isarried  at  his  hous^,  is 
entirely  unfounded.    I  belie-ve  both,  his  wife  &  himself  -were 
present,  at  our  mrriage.    Teddie  ia  going  to  a  school  k  for 
onoe  in  his  life,  he  is  rtsaUy  interested  in  hi»  studies  — 
i\f ter  all ,  few  children  leem  iboU,  without  Bom  one ,  ehiiring 

their  lessona— If  hi©  darling,  precious  brother  Willie  had 

Te-d 

lived,  Ym/     viould  have  been  sauoh  further  adTenced. 

I  do  not  tsonder  tiiat  you  ehrinlc  frora  the  I'hJte  House! 
All  the  sorrows  of  my  life,  occurred  there  &  that  Vifhit^d  Sepuloure 

broke  ay  heart. 

I  piesented  you  tile  shawl,  dressing  gom  &  slippers,  as  a 
private  gift,  otat  of  respect  for  your  kind  interest  in  our  family 
&  your  greet  goodness  to  ay  little  boys—You  certainly  did  not 
desire  as  to  write  on  article,  f or  ^gu  to  put  in  the  papers,  saying 
thfit  I  had  presentod,  these  little  relics  to  you. 


They  twr©  givea  you  quiatly  &  la  the  belief  tfeat  no 
parafi«,  wmlA  be  laefte  over  *«ja,  oaiy  yomr  gratisftil 
approcietlon  of  tiiem,  at  liaving  hemn  mm,  by  tli« 
best  mm.  the  world  ever  saw. 

I  vxlte  in  h&ste,  xemalaixig  aluiiys 

Your  frieisi 

M*  LineoXn 


Taddle  sendis  Ms  lore 


UNITED  STATES 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 

NATIONAL  CAPITAL  PARKS 
WASHINGTON 

The  Lincoln  iluseun 

511  -  10th  Street,  H.^.. 

'.-ashington  4,  D.C. 


Dr.  Louis  A.  IVarren 

The  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 
Fort  '..'ajme,  Indiana 

Ij  dear  Ea?.-  l.arren: 

Your  letter  of  ^Tuly'o,  1950,  torsther  vith  3^our  file 
on  Lincoln  shavJls  vas  gratefully  received.    VJe  have  taken  notes 
on  several  of  the  iteras  concerning;  the  shavils  on  T.)hich  we  had  no 
information  and  ^.jhich  seeraed  of  LTiportance.    VJhen  co.aplete  data 
is  received  on  the  shavl  presented  to  the  museuja  recently,  vje  will 
gladly  give  you  copies  of  the  documents  and  inf orraation  regarding 
it. 

I  feel  as  you  do  that  the  ;<nuckles,  dirk  ajid  goggles 
exhibited  here  at  the  Lincoln  Juseura  are  not  authentic  and  should 
be  reiaoved.    Ilon'ever,  as  you  no  doubt  realize,  the  publicity 
seekers  v;ere  after  a  story  and  I  could  do  little  to  forestall  them. 
Perhaps  some  cf  your  Lincoln  friends  could  write  a  protesting 
letter  to  sone  of  the  Lincoln  Gongressiran  or  to  the  Director  or 
Chief  Historian  of  the  National  Parle  Service.    One  thing  these 
fellows  can  not  take  is  powerful  criticism  frora  the  public. 

Your  cooper:^: in  sending  your  file  on  Lincoln  chawls 
is  a^')reciated  and  the         ;  being  returned  herewith. 

Sincerely  yours, 

NcClure 

Historian 
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UNITED 
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Enclosure 


WAYNE  DURHAM 

W.  1103  13TH  AVENUE 
SPOKANE  4.  WASHINGTON 

Kov,  23,  1953 


Dr.  Louis  A.  'Varren, 

Director,  Lincoln  IJat'l  lifa  Fn. , 

^'ort  "/ayna,  Indiana. 


Dear  or.  /arren: 


About  forty-fi/e  years  ago,  Robert  Todd  Lincoln  presented  to 
the  late  K.'/.  Durham,  of  opoksne,  a  heavy  silk  scarf  which  had 
belonged  to  his  father,  Abraham  Lincoln.    Lir.  Durham's  surviving 
children  would  like  to  give  this  scarf  to  the  Sookane  Historical 
lj:useum,  provided,  of  course,  their  understanding  of  its  signific- 
ance does  not  conflict  with  any  records  which  might  cast  a 
shadow  of  doubt  upon  its  authenticity. 

While  it  is  unthinkable  that  Robert  Lincoln  would  have  intent- 
ionally misrepresented  a  gift  so  intimately  identified  with  his 
fathers  hallowed  memory,  it  would  perhaps  be  better,  in  the  absence 
of  complete  documentation,  that  the  scarf  be  consigned  to  flames 
and  pass  unnoticed  into  oblivion,  rather  than  he  preserved  as  a 
museum  piece  the  authenticity  of  which  might  be  questioned. 

The  decision  has  been  left  with  me,  and  I  am  finding  it  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  carry  out  the  assignraent.     I  shrink  from 
the  thought  of  burning  the  scarf.    To  do  so  would  by  implication, 
imply  disbelief  in  the  word  of  Robert  Lincoln.    3efore  I  make, 
what  I  hope  will  be  the  right  decision,  I  am  taking  the  liberty 
of  writing  the  facts  as  we  know  them,  and  asking  for  your  help  and 
guidance. 

At  the  time  the  gift  was  made  to  my  father,  he  was  managing 
editor  of  the  Spokane  Sookesman-Review,  and  had  written  an  editorial 
about  Abraham  liincoln.     The  piece  was  occasioned  isither  by  his 
birthday,  or  its  coincidence  with  the  visit  of  Robert  Lincoln  to 
Spokane  when  he  was  president  of  the  ?ullman  Car  Company.    He  was 
deeply  impressed  with  the  editorial  and  said,  (either  in  person  or 
in  writing),  that  of  the  thousands  of  words  written  about  his  fatlier 
he  had  read,  none  had  made  equal  impression  upon  him.    And  he  added 
that  when  he  returned  to  his  home,  he  would  send  him  his  fathers 
favorite  scarf.    And  a  few  weeks  later,  it  was  delivered,  as 
promised. 

It  would  be  entirely  reasonable  to  wonder  why  so  valued  a  gift 
has  remained  unnoticed  all  of  these  years.    But  not  to  those  who 
knew  i'ather,    iie  was  a  man  of  extreme  modesty,  and  he  shrank  from 
attracting  attention  to  himself,  especially  if  the  notice  was 
complimentary,     I  clearly  recall  his  comment  rjhen  the  package  was 
opened.    He  a  iked  us  children  to  make  no  mention  of  llr.  Lincolns 
gift,  saying  that  to  do  so  would  reflect  upon  our  sense  of  dignity 
and  delicacy.     Dad  was  like  that,  always. 


WAYNE  DURHAM 

W.  1103  13th  avenue 
SPOKANE  4,  WASHINGTON 


And  that  is  why,   to  this  writing,  there  has  been  no  mention  of  the 
incident  outside  of  our  family.    And  the  scarf  --vas  folded  awiay  among 
my  fathers  personal  things.     As  time  passed,  it  was  forgotten,  until 
i*^athers  death  in  1938.     It  was  mounted  on  a  frame,  under  glass,  and 
stored  away  in  a  darls:  closet  to  prevent  fading. 

The  scarf  is  of  heavy  silk,  rather  large  (about  two  and  a  half, 
by  three  feet),  and  is  woven  in  a  pattern  of  vertical  and  horizontal 
bars,  or  stripes,  which  cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  thus 
forming  checks  of  dark  blue  and  grey.     The  blue  stripes  are  about 
two  and  a  half  inches  in  width,  snd  the  grey  stripes,  three  inches. 
The  scarf  is  subdued  in  tone,  almost  somber,  which  probably  is  a 
mental  reaction  to  its  trag;ic  association. 

i  shrink  from  the  thought  of  destroying  a  scarf  which  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  was  Abraham's,  vouched  for  by  his  son, 
Robert  Lincoln.    3ut  the  time  has  come  to  make  a  suitable  disposition 
of  it,  for  we  are  growing  old.     And  if  you  know  of  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  presented  to  the  Spokane  Historical  Iluseum  as  an 
authentic  iincoln  Scarf,  that  will  be  our  solution  to  the  problem. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  research  establishes  that  Abraham 
Lincoln's  personal  effects  have  all  been  accounted  for,  then, 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  it  came  into  our  possession  thru 
Robert  Lincoln,  with  the  assurance  that  it  was  his  fathers  favorite 
neck  piece,  we  wo  ild  not  wish  to  subject  the  item  to  undignified 
dispute,  nor  the  museum  to  the  possibility  of  controversy,  and 
that  would  be  the  end  of  it. 

Any  general  (or  specific)  infomati on  you  can  give  me  which 
will  be  of  assistance  in  determining  the  fate  of  this  scarf  will 
be  deeply  appreciated. 


Sincerely  yoin's. 


M,  1103  -  a3th  kvmm 

1^  dear  Mr*  Dormt 

I  wmiM  not  hesitate  a  stn^  awmi^t  to  aake  th« 
presentation  of  the  silk  scarf  in  yotir  possessiisn  to  the  Spolsane 
Historical  l&is0\aB#   The  integrity  of  ymtr  ffeither  and  the  reimtaticm 
of  Bobert  Uncoln  s^KSuld  be  sufficient  to  ^rant^  the  genuineness 
of  the  scarf. 

With  the  iswMMBit&tion  I  think  there  ^oul4  be  filed  a 
testiJKmial  somei^Mit  lJia9  the  one  you  haire  pr^rsd  and  then  have 
it  notarized*   In  this  way  3:  do  not  think  the  futtire  wilX  ever 
<|ue»tion  the  9.mimtij&ity  of  the  scarf*   Thsmk  you  wy  mch  for 
oalll  ng  it  to  our  attesstion. 

?ery  truly  yours. 


Director 


SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 
THE  NATIONAL  MUSEUM  OF  HISTORY  AND  TECHNOLOGY 
WASHINGTON,  D.C.  20560 


June  h,  1973 


Mr.  Mark  E.  Neely,  Jr.         •  . 
Editor,  Lincoln  Lore 

The  Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Company- 
Fort  Ivayne,  Indiana  U6801 

Dear  Mr.  Neely; 

Enclosed  you  will  find  articles  concerning  our  most  recent 
acce.-ssions  of  objects  associated  with  Abraham  Lincoln  complete 
with  photographs  which  you  may  find  appropriate  for  inclusion  in 
Lincoln  Lore.    We  are  most  fortunate  in  having  such  an  outstanding 
Lincoln  collection  here  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  I  think 
the  public  should  be  made  aware  of  it.      As  time  permits,  I  shall 
try  to  write  up  some  of  the  other  Lincolniana  in  the  national 
collections. 

With  best  wishes, 


Herbert  R.  Collins 

Associate  Curator 

Division  of  Political  History 


Lincoln  shawl  (Accession  275^32,  donor:  Mrs.  John  Shirley  VJood) 

Black  woolen  shavxl  worn  by  President  Abraham  Lincoln, 
This  shawl  passed  to  Robert  Todd  Lincoln,  who  one  day  gave  the 
shawl  to  Frederick  Loviad  Harvey,  a  Washington  attorney  as  he 
was  leaving  from  a  visit*    As  he  gave  the  shawl  to  Mr.  Harvey, 
he  remarked  that  he  might  like  it  as  a  memento  since  it  had 
belonged  to  his  father.    Mr.  Harvey's  daughter  married  John 
Shirley  Wood.. 

The  accompanying  likeness  of  Lincoln  shows  him  Hearing 
a  similar  shawl* 

The  shawl  measures  62^*  x  63"  with  a  5k"  fringe  on  three 
sides* 


Without  proof,  gift  is  only  valuable  by  hear 


By  Anita  Gold 

|Rl  Before  leaving  for  Wssliington, 
Abrnhani  Lincoln  gnve  a  shawl 
to  my  grent-fjiandsnotiier  on  or 
about  Feb.  17,  18G1.  The  two  families 
were  close  friciuls  and  jseifjhbors. 
The  shawl  was  jJassed  on  to  inc.  How 
mnch  Is  it  worth?  Do  you  know  Vi'ho 
might  be  interested  in  purchasing 
it?  — G,M.,  Rolling  Meadows 

Abraham  Lincoln  may  very  well 
*^hHVft  given  your  greal-grand- 
mother  a  shawl,  but  what  proof  do 
you  have  to  back  up  yoiir  claim?  Can 
you  actually  document  the  article  as 
fiaving  come  from  Lincoln?  Did  Lin- 
coln enclose  a  card  or  letter  written 
in  his  hand  and  signed  v/ith  hi;-; 
signature  that  in  some  way  would 
authenticate  the  shawl  as  being  his 
gift?  Or  perhaps  did  your  greal- 
grandmothor  keep  a  diary  or  leave 
some  sort  of  written  account?  ^  i 

Unless  there  is  proof,  any  item 
said  to  have  belonged  to  or  to  have 
come  from  a  famous  person  can  only  ; 
be  regarded  as  valuable  by  hearsay. 
For  years  many  readers  of  this  col- 
umn have  claimed  that  some  item  in 
the  family  had  come  over  on  the 
Mayflower.  If  all  the  items  claimed 
to  nave  come  over  on  that  vessel 
actually  did,  the  Mayflower  would 
have  sunk  long  before  it  got  here. 
My  advice  to  you  is  to  gather  up  as 
many  facts  as  you  can  about  your 
great-grandmother's  relationship 
with  Lincoln  and  tlic  shawl,  and 
contact  Dan  Weinberg  at  the  Abra- 
!ian)  Lincoln  Book  Shop,  18  E.  Chest- 
nut St.,  Chicago,  III.  C061L  Or  phone 
Weinberg  [who  buys,  sells  and 
appraises  Lincoln  memorabilia]  at 
944-3085. 

#1 1  am  interested  in  obtaining  a 
^  milk  botllt  from  Ihc  Sun  Veflcy 
[1  believe!  Dairy  that  usetl  to  be  in 
Hlgblaiid  Park'  sri<}  closed  down 
about  20  years  ago.  I'm  parUcularly 
interested  in  a  bottle  from  this  dairy 
that  dates  fsoni  the  mid  to  late 
lO.'iOs.  Do  you  know  of  anyone  who 
can  help  me?— B.H.,  Northbrook 


Jncoln  may  have  gifted  greai  granclma,  but  documents  make  it  fact: 


M.  Write  to  milk  bottle  collector  and 
dealer  Ken  Sosnowski,  319  E. 
Lahon  St.,  Park  Ridge,  111.  60068. 
Enclose  an  addressed,  stamped  en- 
velope if  you  wish  to  buy,  sell,  find 
or  have  any  milk  or  other  types  of 
bottles  appVaised.  Sosnowski,  inci- 
dentally, IS  desperately  looking  for  a 
jar-shaped  Crystai  ?/Iilk  Jar  for 
which  he  v^-ould  pay  quick  cash 
should  any  reader  have  one. 

g%  0!d  stuiref?  animals  and  tt-ddy 
bears  are  my  cup  of  tec.  Where 
can  I  possibly  find  early  esamplcB  of, 
such  toys  dating  from  the  19!h  and 


early  20th  CcnUiries?— F.F.,  KuiTalo. 
N.Y.  ,  ■ 

Write  to  Clara  Jean  Davis  at  the 
^"■■^  Old  Parsonage,'  RFD  9,  Box  2H, 
Concord,  N.Il.  03301,  Enclose  ?2  for 
Grandfather  Bear's  lists  of  chil- 
dren's items  and  the  next  eight  lists 
[sent  periodically]  of  choice  and 
Ih'u-d  to-ftnd  anUq-o.es.  toy.-  and  top- 
qualitv  primatives  fe.i*  sale.  Th'S 
shop  specializes  in  p!d  Leddy  iiears, 
Stcjff  and  other  early  stuffed 
animals;  early  p'iH  and  handmade 
toys  and  extremely  desirable 
keeping  room  accessories;  decora- 
tive country  items;  hnoked  rugs; 


early  implements;  kitcherv/sre 
homespun  linen  sheets  ar.d  oUisi 
ileins  used  in  the  early  Arnf^HcGi 
home. 

Where  can  I  find  speciiH;  pi^-r 
ling-sllvcr  serving  jdece*!  f.i 
rnakii  old  end  obsolete  tl  tiwKf 
patterns  pi-odwccd  by  the  (iorhmr 
•  Manttfaclurlng  Co.7— E.E.,  Chicfga 
^  Send  your  specific  vvaiits  tt 
^RiissjeH's  Sterling  Flahvur- 
Matching  Service,  2404  W,  inth.  St, 
Chicago,  111,  60655.  Enclose  an  ad 
dressed,  stamped  envelope  for  sr 
informative  Sterling  Flal.v.'.';ro  cct 
ting  &  Service  Pieces  Guide,  whivi 
describes  \K>lh  ba.sic  and  add!*-!?'n^! 
setting  and  servivjE  pieces  alonp  wii; 
instructions  on  how  to  order  the  pice 
and  patterns  you  need.  Tiris  firrr 
buySj  sells,  matches  and  idanliricf. 
s^terling  flatv/are  pieces.  If  yO-i  don'i 
know  the  name  of  a  pailicuUsr  pal 
tern,  phoiocopy  a  dinner  fork  itseil 
and  send  the  "photocopy  o!'  ihe  pa!- 
tern  for  identification. 

Does  nnyone  collect  cigsreUr 
lighters,  and  is  there  »  pul>U<'n 
tiosi  abo«t  them?-— E.G.,  ChicHg« 

M  If  ligiiters  light  up  your  Hie,  ycnj 
can  join  tlie  following  organij,:!' 
tions  that  publish  intormeti ve 
newsletters  on  the  subject;  Lighlf! 
Collector's  International  Sociely,  ti29 
Kockaway  St.,  Grover  ('ity,  Ciiiif. 
9  3  4  3  3,  publishers  of  !  h  c 
Flamethrower  bimonthly;  and  U>? 
International  Wrislwalch  &  Ci.oanitie 
Lighter  Club,  832  Lexirglon  Ave., 
New  York.  N.Y,  10021.  which  i-ssue.* 
Old  Flames  &  Old  Timer  inonJWy, 
Enclose  an  addre-ssed,  st-3mped  en- 
■  velope  for  each  to  receive  meml.'er 
ship  information,  or  to  coritaci  col 
lectors.  For  a  free  collector's  sfvJCp-} 
to  ZipiK)  windproof  lightinvs,  v.-i-,ile  'o 
Zippo  Manufacturing  <;;o.,  33  'Bftri.'Oiir 
St.,  Pradford,  Pa,  Km 

Tin;  hfterv.oUorud  G--;i.  .Min^r.ai 
a:id .  Jcu'eh'y  Shoic  ir,  open  l^uiat. 
from  10  o.m,  io  f>  p.m.  at  ihf.  O'.-.M''- 
ExposiUon  Cenitr  in  Rosenir-it.  Ad^ 
mission  is  J,"i,50,  youugsiers  ?!-K?er  h' 
are  admitted  free. 


Abraham  Lincoln  s  shawl  and  shaving  mirror  can  be  seen  alongside 
his  tazo^  hat  brush  and  ballots  Irom  the  1864  presidential  cann- 
na.nn  all  oart  ot  39  Men  '  the  Hoover  Library  s  unique  exhibit  ol 
Sabil'a  fror;  every  U  S  President  ,Apnl  23-October  30,  1988) 
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The  Plaid  Shawl 


|N  THE  chill  dawn  of  a  March  morning, 
1  Mary  Brennan  rose  shiveringly  and 
turned  up  the  wick  of  the  little  lamp  that 
had  buried  dimly  all  night  to  keep  her 
company.  She  knew  it  was  extravagant  m 
war  times  to  burn  coal  oil  so  recklessly,  but 
Mary  was  only  twenty,  and  she  was  afraid 
of  the  vague  shadows  that  lurked  m  the 
one-room  cabin.  As  the  light  flared  but 
reassuringly,  it  threw  into  bold  relief  the 
rude  bed  and  the  round,  black  head  pro- 
truding from  the  faded  folds  of  a  plaid 
shawl. 

It  was  only  four 
o'clock,  but  Mary 
wanted  an  early  start 
for  her  long  journey. 
According  to  Mrs.  Cas- 
sidy,  her  neighbor,  it 
was  two  hundred  miles 
from  Minersville,  Penn- 
sylvania, to  Washington, 
where  the  President 
lived.  And  Mary  was 
going  to  walk  every 
step  of  the  way,  carry- 
ing the  baby. 

She  moved  swiftly 
about  the  little  room, 
gathering  up  _  a  few 
aecessities  which  she 
made  into  a  compact 
bundle.  The  cabin  was 
devoid  of  furniture  Save 
a  rusty  stove,  the  bed, 
a  chair  or  two  and  a 
plain  pine  table, 
scrubbed  to  a  yellowish 
whiteness.  Mary  Bren- 
nan had  left  privation 
and  famine  back  in 
County  Longford,  Ire- 
land, only  to  meet  it 
here  in  the  golden  land 
of  promise.  For  this 
was  a  March  morning  in 
Civil  War  times,  and 
Mary's  husband  was  a 
federal  prisoner. 

Her  bundle  tied  se- 
curely, Mary  made  rye 
coffee  and  ate  her 
meager  breakfast  of  dry 
bread,  all  the  while 
computing  rapidly  on 
her  fingers.  If  she 
could  make  twenty  miles 
a  day,  that  would  be — 
twenty  into  two  _  hun- 
jre^ — ^how  many  times! 
Mary,  though  schooled 
in  privation,  was  no 
scholar.  She  had  re- 
course at  last  to  a  bit 
of  charcoal  and  brown 
paper  before  she 
achieved  the  result.  It 
would  take  ten  days  to 
reach  Washington,  bar- 
ring accident  or  delay. 


Cassidy.  "An'  a  fule's  iriand  it  is.  Ihe 
lieks  of  a  gir-r-1  with  a  spalpe.en  walkin 
ivery  step  av  the  way.  An '  all'  to  see  the 
Prisident,  a  man  with  a  hear-r-t  av  stone 
that  throws  husbands  and  faythers  m  jail 
and  makes  their  wives  widdies!  " 

Mrs.  Cassidy 's  large  red  hand  descended 
on  the  table  with  a  thud  that  shook  the 
heavy  crockeiy  and  caused  the  sleeping 
Michael  to  jerk  convulsively  beneath  the 
plaid  shawl.  She  was  an  older  woman  than 
Mary,  and  her  black  hair  framed  a  face  set 
in  embittered  lines.    Mrs.  Cassidy  had  sent 


AEAP  sounded  sud 
denly  in  the  still- 
aess      Mary  started. 
She'was  just  a  sHp  of  a  girl,  and  three 
months   of  living   alone  with  only  Baby 
Michael  for  company,  had  not  tended  to 
make  her  brave. 

"Come  in,"  she  called  faintly. 
At  sight  of  her  neighbor,  Mrs.  Cassidy, 
Mary's  fears  vanished. 

"It's  glad  to  see  ycu  I  am,"  she  cned 

warmly.   

"An  how  are  yez  the  morn?"  inquired 
Mrs.  Cassidy  heavily.   "It's  an  airly  bir-r-d 
yez  are.    So  ye 're  goin',  air  yeT" 
Mary  nodded. 

"I'm  about  ready."  ,  ,  , 

"Two  hundred  mile,"   ejaculated  Mrs. 


I'm  swre  that  if  the  President  Tcnew  I'd  walJced  two  hundred  miles—" 


three  sons  to  war,  and  now  her  husband,  like 
Mary's,  was  a  federal  prisoner. 

Mary  looked  apprehensively  at  the  red- 
and-black  bundle  on  the  bed  before  reply- 
ing.   Then  she  spoke  in  an  eager  whisper: 

"I've  heard  that  the  President  is  good 
and  kind.  I  know  he'll  listen  to  me.  I'll 
tell  him  that  my  Jim  and  your  man  didn't 
mean  any  harm  going  to  that  political  meet- 
ing. How  could  they  read  the  notices  tacked 
on  the  trees  that  they  shouldn't  go  when 
they  was  down  in  the  mines  all  day?  And 
some  of  the  miners  not  knowing  how  to  read 
at  all  " 

"Arristed  like  murtherers,"  broke  in 
Mrs.  Cassidy  bitterly,  "an'  throwed  into 


By  Anna  Brownell  Dunaway 
Illustrated  by  Edward  Shultz 

jail — fifty  miners  av  'im.  Annybody  _  that 
will  do  that  same  has  a  black  hear-r-t  if  he 
is  the  Prisident.  An'  mar-r-k  me  wor-r-ds, 
he'll  laugh  at  ye,"  she  prophesied  darkly. 
"Betther  stay  at  home,  an'  save  yersel 
hear-r-t  break." 

BUT  Mary 's  Irish  blue  eyes  were  stubborn. 
"It's  been  a  long  time  now,"  she  said 
firmly,  "and  nobody  seems  to  know  what 
to  do  to  set  the  men  free.  I've  made  up 
my  mind,  Mrs.  Cassidy.  I'm  going  to  see 
the  President."  ,  ,    ,  ^ 

"Well,  good  luck  to 
yez,"  sighed  Mrs.  Cas- 
sidy, "an'  may  the 
saints  presarve  ye. 
She  rose,  producing 
from  her  apron,  a  hard, 
dry  loaf.  ' '  Here,  Mary, 
gir-r-1,  take  this  wid 
me  blessin '. ' ' 

"Oh,  thank  youl " 
cried  Mary,  blinking 
back  the  tears. 

She  reached  to  take 
the  knotted  hand,  but 
only  the  rye  loaf  met 
tier  grasp.  Mrs.  Cas 
sidy  was  running  across 
the  stony  yard,  her 
black  apron  thrown 
over  her  head  like  a 
cowl. 

A    faint    cry  came 
from  the  plaid-shawled 
bundle.   Mary  hurriedly 
finished    her  prepara 
tions,  blowing  out  the 
lamp  as  rosy  streaks  of 
light  struggled  through 
the  small,  many-paned 
window.    With  a  deft 
movement,  she  gathered 
the  sleeping  baby  in  one 
arm  while   she  spread 
the  covers  over  the  bed 
with    the    other.  She 
closed  the  dampers  o 
the    rusty    stove,  and 
threw  on  her  shawl  and 
bonnet.    Then,  picking 
up     her     parcel,  she 
opened  the  door,  tears 
blinding    her    eyes  as 
they    lingered    on  the 
familiar     objects  she 
was  leaving:.    She  loved 
every   warped,  uneven 
board,   every  crack 
the   pine   table,  every 
deTit  in  the  little  tin 
coffee  pot.    For  it  had 
been  the  only  home  she 
had   knovm    since  she 
had  left  the  old  coun- 
try— and  she  had  come 
to  it  a  bride. 

It  was  evident,  before 
she    had    gone  many 
miles,  that  her  figures 
had  been  wrong.  Never 
could  she  reach  Wash- 
ington in  ten  days,  with 
the  roads  rough  and  the  weather  uncertain. 
The  April  rains  were  cold  and  chill,  and 
Mary  was   often  wet  to  the   skin.  But 
Michael,  wrapped  in  the  red-and-black  plaid 
shawl,  was  dry  and  warm. 

The  ten  days  she  had  figured  on  stretched 
to  three  long,  weary  weeks,  and  Mary  waa 
not  yet  in  sight  of  Washington.  Then,  an 
unseasonable  freeze  set  in  the  last  week  of 
April,  and  Mary  sought  refuge  in  a  farm- 
house, working  at  anything  she  could  do  to 
earn  her  board.  But,  when  the  sweet,  warm 
days  of  May  came,  she  set  out  again, 
trudging  steadily  through  the  days,  and  rest- 
ing at  night  in  some  barn  or  haystack. 
Sometimes   she   stopped   in   pastures  and 


ilked  her  tin  cup  full  of  mUk,  for  her 
3  hoard  of  money  had  dwindled  to  a 
=  coins. 

And  thus  at  last,  on  a  May  morning,  des- 
titute, footsore,  and  weary,  Mary  stood  be- 
the  great  entrance  to  the  White  House, 
^ittle  Michael  was  ailing,  and  he  stirred 
[bout  in  her  arms,  wailing  feebly.    The  trip 
tad  told  on  Mary,  and  in  turn,  on  him. 
lary 's  fresh  Irish  color  had  left  her  cheeks, 
id  her  blue  eyes  had  deep  hollows  under 
,..cJi.    The  brown  merino  that  had  been  her 
Redding  dress  hung  like  a  sack  about  her 
figure. 


iHE  stood  shivering  in  her  worn  wrap, 
for  a  sharp  wind  was  blowing.  There  had 
3n  a  rain  with  a  sudden  drop  in  temper- 
bture.     She   drew   the   plaid  shawl  more 
r^agly  around  the  baby.    People  passed  in 
Lnd  out  the  entrance,  looking  at  her  curi- 
fusly.      Mary,  feeling 
Itrange  and  out  of  place, 
Iddressed  a  man  in  uni- 
lorm. 

'If  you  please,  sir,  I 
vould  like  to  see  the 
President. ' ' 

The  official  gave  her  a 
|weeping  glance. 

"Be    off,"    be  said 
Ttly.    "The  President 
too  busy  to  see  any- 
|iody. ' ' 
"But  I  came  two  hun- 

 miles  to  see  him," 

eturned  Mary  simply. 

"Have  you  urgent  of- 
Icial  business!" 

'Oh,  yes,  very  urgent, 
t^ou  see,  my  husband  is  a 
federal  prisoner." 

'Do  you  think  the 
president  can  see  every- 
body that's  got  a  bus- 
land  in  prison?  Come, 
kove  on. ' ' 

Mary,  the  high  color 
laming   in    her  cheeks, 
■  a  1  k  e  d  away  blindly, 
saw  amused  glances 

 heard  a  covert  laugh. 

ler  tears  fell  thickly  on 
de  plaid-shawled  bundle 
her  arms.  Had  she 
talked  that  long,  long 
jray  for  this?  Must  she 
back  without  seeing 
he  President? 
But  Mary  came  from  fighting  stock,  men 
ad  women  who  braved  hardship  and  pnva- 
lion  with  patient  courage.  She  had  learned 
lomething  in  those  months  alone  m  the  one^ 
loom  cabin.  Through  the  long  nights  of 
lerror,  her  faith  had  burned  steadily,  like 
Ihe  dim  light  of  the  little  lamp  shining  in 
Ihe  darkness.  And  now,  that  faith  did  not 
desert  her. 

I  So,  morning  after  morning,  she  took  up 
Ler  daily  vigil  before  the  gates  of  the  White 
Souse.  There  seemed  nothing  else  to  do. 
Jhe  passing  crowds  got  used  to  seeing  the 
fhabby  little  figure  loitering  mutely  about 
Ihe  entrance.  Mary  had  ceased  to  awaken 
Iven  a  casual  interest.  The  official  who  had 
Ipoken  to  her  so  roughly  still  stood  guard, 
ut  Mary 's  vague  hope  was  that  some  mom- 
ng  she  would  find  another  in  his  place ;  one 
srho  might  let  her  see  the  President. 

And,  sure  enough,  one  morning  he  was 
hot  there.    But  the  new  guard,  too,  looked 
forbidding.    Taking  swift  resolution,  Mary 
llipped  by  him  in  the  crowd  and  reached 
he  White  House  steps.    In  a  moment,  she 
.Tould  be  within  the  magic  portals.   But  an- 
Ither  surly  official  seized  her  arm  and  told 
ler  with  increasing  emphasis  that  the  Presi- 
lent  was  busy  and  could  see  nobody. 
J  At  that  moment  a  man  came  down  the 
Iteps,  taU,  black-garbed,  preoccupied.  His 
yes,  lifted  for  a  moment  at  the  noise  of  the 
listurbance,  fell  on  the  heaving  folds  of  the 
hlaid  shawl.     Little  Michael  was  wailing 
Ihrilly. 


"What  have  we  here?"  asked  the  man, 
stepping  over  to  Mary's  side  and  peering 
beneath  the  shawl.  He  smiled  at  sight  of 
the  round,  black  head  and  asked  kindly: 
"Wliat  is  his  name?" 

"Michael,"  said  Mary,  adding  apologeti- 
cally; "he^is  tired  and  ailing.  We  have 
come  two  hundred  miles."  She  noted 
quickly  that  the  man 's  face  was  kind.  Per- 
haps he  was  some  one  in  authority — he  might 
influence  the  President  to  see  her.  She 
spoke  eagerly,  "Oh,  sir,  could  you  tell  me 
how  I  can  see  the  President?  I've  waited 
for  days  but  they  won't  let  me  in." 

The  man's  gaze  rested  for  a  moment  on 
the  worn  face,  and  then  dropped  to  the 
squirming  shawl. 

"So  you  want  to  see  the  President,"  he 
repeated,  smiling.  "And  why,  may  I  ask? 
The  President  is  a  very  busy  man  these 
times.    Is  it  veiy  important?" 
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With  Malice  Toward  None 

By  Prances  Crosby  Hamlet 

Of  the  people 

One  of  the  common  folks  he  loved  so  well 

Was  Lincoln.    Would  his  type  were  not  so  rare! 
Yet  one  heroic  life  like  his  must  prove 

No  lot  so  mean  but  grandeur  slumbers  there. 

By  the  people 

He  served  his  neighbors  well  from  day  to  day, 

With  ax  or  flail,  surveyor's  chain,  or  pen; 
His  backwoods  bounds  grew  wilder,  till  his  way 
Climbed  high,  and  lo,  he  served  unnumbered  men. 

For  the  people 

Man  for  the  hour!   An  hour  of  mighty  need 
He  faced,  before  he  drank  that  tragic  cup. 
Our  Lincoln  "First  American"  indeed! 

To  serve  a  country's  need  Qod  raised  him  up! 


"Oh,  yes,  sir,"  cried  Mary.  "I  want 
to  ask  him  to  set  my  husband  free.  They 
put  him  in  jail.    He  is  a  federal  prisoner." 

"A  prisoner?"  The  man's  eyes  grew 
grave.  "But  so  many  are  in  prison  now. 
The  President  can't  free  them  all."  He 
muttered  as  if  to  himself:  "It  is  the  price 
of  war." 

"But    my   husband   is   innocent,  sir, 
pleaded  Mary.    "I'm  sure  if  the  President 
knew  I'd  walked  two  hundred  miles — " 

"Not  walked?"  the  man  broke  in  pro- 
testingly. 

"Yes,  every  step  of  the  way." 

' '  And  carried — him. ' '  The  man  _  lifted 
the  corner  of  the  plaid  shawl  again,  his  eyes 
tender. 

"What  had  your  husband  done?  he 
questioned. 

"Oh,  sir,  he  only  went  to  a  forbidden 
political  meeting.  They  had  tacked  up  warn- 
ings telling  the  miners  not  to  go,  but  Jim 
never  even  saw  them.  He  worked  all  day 
in  the  mines.  And  the  next  day  he  was  put 
in  jail  along  with  fifty  other  miners." 

"Fifty,"  repeated  the  man,  in  a  low, 
shocked  voice.  "As  if  we  hadn't  enough 
prisoners  of  war  without — " 

"Michael,"  went  on  Mary,  pointing  to 
the  shawl,  "was  only  a  week  old.  He's  four 
months  now.  It  was  terrible— those  months 
alone— with  Jim  gone.  I  thought  maybe 
they'd  let  him  out,  but  nobody  seems  to 
know  anything  about  it.  So  I— just  came— 
to  ask  the  President." 


'HE  man's  searching  gaze  rested  on 
Mary's  white  cheeks  and  steadfast  blue 
eyes.  He  seemed  to  read  there  the  verifica- 
tion of  her  story.  She  was  only  one  of  the 
many  who  tried  to  get  an  audience  with 
the  President  in  these  uneasy  times.  One  of 
the  vast  army  of  women  who  came  to  beg 
for  a  husband's  freedom,  or  a  son's,  or  a 
brother's.  Only  yesterday,  there  had  been 
the  case  of  Benny,  the  young  lad  who  had 
slept  at  his  post.  The  man's  chin  sunk  on 
his  breast,  his  eyes  troubled,  brooding.  At 
a  faint  cry  from  Michael,  he  turned  to  Mary 
suddenly. 

"Have  you  had  breakfast?" 
"No,  I  have  only  a  few  coins  left.  I 
must  save  them  to  get  home  on." 

"Come  with  me,"  said  the  man,  leading 
the  way  through  the  great  stone  portals. 
"First  you  must  have  something  to  eat — " 
"Oh,   sir,"   begged   Mary  timidly,  "I 
would    rather    see  the 
President — ' ' 

' '  You  have  seen  him, ' ' 
smiled  the  man  kindly. 
"I  am  Lincoln." 

"Oh!"  cried  Mary, 
and  reeled  in  the  marble 
entrance.  So  this  was 
Abraham  Lincoln,  the 
great  man  with  the  kind 
face.  In  the  swimming 
blackness  about  her  she 
saw  his  eyes,  grave,  com- 
passionate, tender.  For 
one  whirling  moment  she 
thought  they  were  the 
steady  flame  of  her  little 
lamp  shining  in  the  dark- 
ness. His  voice  recalled 
her  slipping  senses, 

"You  are  faint.  Take 
my  arm.  You  will  be  all 
right  in  a  moment." 

And  presently  Mary 
found  herself  seated  at 
the  table  in  the  Presi- 
dent's dining  room,  the 
baby,  in  the  plaid  shawl, 
resting  cozily  on  a  crim- 
son-velvet chair.  Years 
afterward  she  tried  to 
remember  what  she  ate 
in  that  wonderful  room 
where  princes  had  sat  in 
state.  But  she  could  not. 
She  could  only  remember 
the  face  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  his  voice. 
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AFTER  that,  events  followed  in  rapid 
succession.  There  was  a  private  audi- 
ence with  the  President  in  his  library,  when 
Mary  told  him  about  Dan  Cassidy,  who  had 
given  three  sons  to  the  cause,  and  was  him- 
self a  prisoner. 

Then,  after  a  warm  handshake  with  the 
President,  she  was  taken  to  the  depot  by  a 
White  House  attendant,  given  a  ticket,  and 
placed  on  a  train  homeward  bound. 

And  so,  in  the  warm  dusk  of  a  May  eve- 
ning, Mary  alighted  from  the  train  at  the 
little  Minersville  station,  to  find  a  group  of 
bearded  miners  surrounding  the  steps,  and 
cheering  her  lustily.  But  the  only  one  she 
saw  was  Jim. 

"Wife,"  he  said  huskily,  and  added  some- 
thing   that    sounded    like  "sweetheart." 

"A  tiligram  came  the  day,"  greeted  Mrs. 
Cassidy  with  a  motherly  embrace,  "from 
the  Prisident  himsel ',  tellin '  that  ivery  miner 
of  thim  was  to  be  set  free  at  oncet — God 
rest  his  soul  I ' ' 

The  lamp  was  shining  brightly  in  the 
little  cabin  when  they  entered. 

But  before  she  sat  down,  Mary  unwrapped 
Baby  Michael  from  his  gay  covering  and 
folded  the  plaid  shawl  reverently  away  in 
the  little  haircloth  trunk  she  had  brought 
with  her  from  Ireland. 

And  today,  it  is  the  most  treasured  pos- 
session of  the  baby  who  peered  at  Abraham 
Lincoln  from  its  faded  folds,  on  a  May 
morning  in  '63. 


RARE  RELICS 

OFUNCOLN. 

Many  of  Mr.  Logan's  Belongings  to  Be 
Exhibited  In  Cliicago. 

Chicago,  Feb.  3. — Personal  memen- 
tos of  Abraham  Lincoln  will  be  ex- 
hibited during  "Lincoln  week"  throtigh 
the  consent  of  Frank  G.  Logan.  The 
famous  old  fawn-colored  shawl  is  one 
of  Mr.  Logan's  fondest  possessions. 
This  wrap,  fringed  and  softly  striped, 
has  touched  no  shoulders  since  Lin- 
coln wore  it. 

Another  valuable  belonging  which 
Mr.  Logan  now  owns  Is  the  simple 
black  frock  coat  which  Lincoln  wore 
the  night  he  was  shot.  Among  the 
other  relics  is  the  last  line  penned  to 
a  photograph  just  before  he  entered 
the  carriage  which  drove  him  to  his 
death,  and  a  cane  carved  from  a  piece 
of  the  ribbing  of  the  Merrlmac. 
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Passing  Institutions — Shawls 


Some  years  ago  I  heard  a  good 
actor  give  several  readings  from 
Abraham  Lincoln's  writings.  In 
order  to  make  the  readings  more 
effective,  he  dressed  in  clothing 
that  was  stylish  at  the  time  of  the 
Civil  War.  The  long  shawl  that 
he  wore  in  lieu  of  an  overcoat  at- 
tracted more  attention  than  any 
other  feature  of  the  performance. 
Few  of  us  had  seen  a  man  dress- 
ed in  a  shawl,  though  many  had 
seen  an  old  shawl  or  two  that  had 
been  worn  by  earlier  men.  If  a 
man  were  to  appear  on  our  streets 
today  with  a  huge  shawl  around 
his  shoulders,  we  would  call  the 
health  physician  and  see  what  new 
mental  aberration  had  developed  in 
our  town.  But  there  was  a  time 
when  a  wrap  was  quite  as  stylish 
as  the  traditional  raccoon  coat  of 
the  Eastern  colleges  still  is. 

And  there  were  shawls  for  ladies, 
too.  Every  old  lady  of  my  earliest 
memories  wore  a  shawl  folded  over 
her  shulders  in  the  cold  weather. 
I  have  known  some  old  ladies  who 
had  no  other  winter  wrap.  These 
shawls  varied  greatly  in  size,  but 


most  that  I  saw  were  black  or  dark 
in  color. 

The  shawl  that  I  recall  with 
most  pleasure  was  the  one  that  had 
wrapped  the  babies  for  a  big 
family.  It  was  white,  with  oc- 
casional black  threads.  It  could 
be  folded  until  it  would  fit  the 
snug  little  bundle  popularly  known 
as  the  young  hopeful.  Since  it 
had  kept  ten  children,  it  must  have 
been  made  of  good  material.  Long 
after  the  youngest  has  grown,  the 
old  shawl  was  still  good;  and, 
when  I  last  saw  it,  it  was  serving  in 
the  place  of  a  blanket  for  the 
eighth  or  tenth  grandchild. 

Baby  blankets  as  we  now  know 
them  are  of  recent  origin.  I  will 
admit  that  they  are  pretty  things 
and  of  various  designs,  but  they 
lack  some  of  the  lasting  qualities 
of  the  old  shawls. 

Isn't  it  strange  that  about  a  gen- 
eration ago  we  suddenly  decided 
that  what  had  been  done  was  all 
wrong?  We  painted  over  the  wood- 
carvings,  utterly  ruined  the  old 
Seth  Thomas  clock  with  varnish  or 
paint,  sold  the  beds  we  had  in- 
herited, and  allowed  to  disappear 
[without  leaving  a  trace  just  about 
every  distinctive  thing  that  our 
ancestors  had  prized  and  had  slaved 
to  acquire.  Then  we  gradually 
learned  how  foolish  we  had  been. 
Now  we  run  to  sales  and  gather 
spider  webs  in  attics  to  see  old 
things  that  only  the  moneyed  can 
afford.  Some  of  these  days,  though, 
some  of  bur  descendants  will  start 
rummaging  for  the  front-porch 
settees  we  used  to  make  of  the 
headboard  and  the  footboard  of  a 
discarded  bed.  Who  knows  but 
that  a  reconditioned  T-model  Ford 
may  come  to  have  the  same  kind 
of  value  as  that  we  now  associate 
with  walnut  and  cherry  furniture 
and  old-fashioned  mirrors? 
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